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STEMMING THE TIDE 


At the beginning of September 1964, almost one-half of the Congo 
was in rebel hands. The only reverses the Popular Government had 
suffered so far were the loss of Albertville and the repulse at Bukavu. 
Flushed with success, the Popular Army of Liberation had swept 
westwards across the country with the speed and ferocity of a grass 
fire. The coming of the Simbas struck terror into the hearts of the 
Congolese villagers and whole garrisons of the A.N.C. capitulated 
without firing a shot. In a number of cases, all that was necessary 
was a telephone call, warning that the Simbas were on their way! 

In Leopoldville, the vast civilian population, swollen to three 
times its normal size, grew uneasy at the approach of the rebel army. 
Hour by hour reports reached the Commander-in-Chief at his 
headquarters in Leo Deux of the rebel advance. 

“Where is the General at twelve o’clock every day 7” a cruel joke 
asked at the time. 

“Waiting for the B.B.C. to tell him where the rebels have got to!” 
was the answer. 

One day the B.B.C. told him the rebels were threatening Gemena, 
his own home town, and that further south another column had 
reached Ingende, sixty miles from Coquilhatville. It was high time 
the National Army acted. 

The General’s only reserve was 5 Commando, now in formation 
at Kamina, as yet unequipped and untrained. Nevertheless, I was 
ordered to send forty men immediately to Gemena to support the 
hard pressed A.N.C. I formed 51 Commando at once and under 
2nd Lieutenant Gary Wilson they took off for Leopoldville with a 
flourish, regardless of the fact that they had absolutely no training, 
and many of them were still dressed in civilian clothes. On arrival 
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at Ndjili, the urgency of the situation was impressed upon them as 
they were armed, clothed, equipped and despatched up north 
within the space of a few hours. 

Wilson decided not to wait for the enemy to attack Gemena and, 
with a bold show of initiative, pushed down to meet them at Lisala. 
With a company of A.N.C. under command, he stormed into the 
large riverside town to do battle with over one thousand rebels, 
many of them armed with machine guns and bazookas. It was a 
walk-over. Wilson’s men went through the Simbas like a scythe 
through grass, leaving one hundred and sixty dead in the streets. 
One man in 51 Commando was slightly wounded, when a bullet 
parted his hair. 

The news of the victory was received with great joy in Leopold- 
ville and cheered in Kamina by the men of 5 Commando. But more 
important still, we were able to draw some weighty conclusions 
from the battle. Wilson had demonstrated conclusively that the 
enemy were greatly overrated. Secondly, the A.N.C. would fight if 
properly led, and lastly, the mercenaries looked like the answer to 
the military problem. 

51 Commando consolidated their grip on Lisala and within a few 
days Air Congo was flying in again and the civilian administration 
returned to pick up the broken threads. Patrols continued daily to 
push the enemy back towards Bumba and on one of these, Volunteer 
Young was killed in a severe ambush, two others being wounded. 

Wilson reported that given sufficient support and reinforcements, 
he saw no reason why he should not continue his advance towards 
Bumba and then along the axis Bumba-Aketi. If the Lisala garrison 
was anything to judge the enemy by, said Wilson, the rebels would 
be the least of his troubles. I agreed that he should be given the 
opportunity to exploit his success and took the matter up with H.Q. 
at Leo. The suggestion had a mild reception, for reasons which 
became apparent later on. 

51 Commando entered Bumba shortly before the end of October, 
with little difficulty. Unfortunately, some of Wilson’s men fell into 
bad odour here over an allegation of looting and, although this was 
never proved, it was sufficient to warrant their removal to Kamina, 
where they arrived shortly after the main column left for Kongolo. 


Coquilhatville is the capital of Equator Province and stands a few 
miles north of the Equator at the confluence of two great rivers, the 
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Congo and Busira. The town is beautifully laid out, with a back- 
ground of lush green equatorial forest, from which it has been 
hard won. Enormous evergreen trees stand with their roots in 
shallow water the year round, their thick foliage shutting out the 
merciless sun, 

The roads running to the east are engineering marvels, hundreds 
of miles of causeway built up ten feet above the surrounding swamp 
with deep ditches on both sides and impenetrable jungle beyond. 
The terrain is a soldier’s nightmare There is no scope for manoeuvre 
on roads such as these and a determined enemy could hold up an 
advancing column indefinitely. 

The enemy were now at Ingende, sixty miles to the east of Coquil- 
hatville along such a road, and the whole population of the town 
made ready to decamp. 52 Commando under Siegfried Mueller, 
now a Captain, was rushed up to protect the town. The threat to 
Coquilhatville petered out and Mueller advanced on Ingende. After 
52 Commando had cleared the enemy, they pressed on eastwards 
towards Boende, two hundred miles further on and the centre of 
rebel resistance in the Cuvette Centrale. 

The town of Boende lies on the south bank of the River Tshuapa. 
With tremendous drive, but little in the way of reconnaissance, 52 
Commando arrived on the north bank facing Boende. The enemy 
promptly opened up on the column with machine guns and mortars 
and raked it from top to bottom, killing one of our men and wound- 
ing another. There was no cover on the narrow causeway and the 
men were pinned down until nightfall, when they withdrew to 
Bikili, a village twenty miles to their rear. 

Two days later a strong enemy force attacked Bikili from both ends 
of the village. Lieutenant Ben Louw ran back to protect the rear 
with a section of men and fired on the rebels, who were advancing up 
the main street in numbers, screaming “Mai Mulele.” His machine 
gun crew made short work of them, but a burst of enemy fire hit 
Volunteer Nel, the machine gunner, and killed him outright. The 
rebels withdrew, leaving over one hundred dead on the ground. 

During the night the enemy regrouped and encircled the Bikili 
garrison, who now appealed urgently for help. 


In the extreme north-western corner of the Congo the rebels 
were having it all their own way. The Popular Army of Liberation 
had now reached the outskirts of Yakomo on the Uele River and 
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were poised, ready to attack. 54 Commando, under 2nd Lieutenant 
Forsbrey were flown up to assist the A.N.C. They started their 
career with a jolt, when their aircraft ran off the runway and turned 
over, but fortunately nobody was hurt. 

At Yakomo they were just in time to repel the enemy, who with- 
drew in disorder, taking with them a civilian prisoner, an American, 
whose name was destined to ring around the world—Dr. Paul 
Carlson. 

As soon as the battle of Yakomo was over, 54 were sent south to 
aid §2 at Bikili. Siegfried Mueller now took upon himself the duties 
of Force Commander and despatched 54 on arrival to a position ten 
miles south of Bikili on the river, established his headquarters in a 
large plantation house and concentrated 52 Commando at Bikili 
with the A.N.C. Together with a Belgian Army adviser, he busied 
himself with the plan for an attack on Boende, using 52 as a left 
hook, down the road they had previously used, and 54 as a right 
hook, along the river in boats, to strike the enemy in the rear. 

Feelings were running high in 52 Commando on a number of 
scores and I decided to visit the units in the north as soon as I could. 


J arrived in Leopoldville much worried by the turn of events. I 
had not been made privy at this stage to the Vanderwalle plan for 
the capture of Stanleyville, for reasons best known to the Belgians, 
and it seemed to me that Army Headquarters had no settled policy, 
other than to react violently to enemy attacks as and when they 
occurred, using my unit, which was badly in need of training, for the 
purpose. 

If this policy was to continue, the final result must be the total 
fragmentation of 5 Commando into seven or eight small units, all 
fighting along different axes and with little or no co-ordination. In 
addition, and not the least disturbing aspect of the splitting up 
process, was the fact that the independent units would be com- 
manded by junior officers who were, for the most part, untrained, 
untried and as yet an unknown quantity, as far as their ability to 
carry the heavy responsibility of command was concerned. 

The idea of 5 Commando distributed over the face of the Congo in 
penny packets filled me with alarm. I saw the unit very clearly as 
being the salvation of the Congo, providing it was used in conjunction 
with the A.N.C. as a cohesive striking force. I decided to see Mr. 
Tshombe at once. 
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I explained to the Prime Minister, somewhat forcibly, that 5 
Commando was being frittered away wantonly and that the mer- 
cenaries—his most powerful weapon against insurrection, the weapon 
which he had forged in the political fires of O.A.U. with so much 
fret—was doomed to disintegration, unless the present policy was 
reconsidered. He was worried and promised to talk to the General 
about it. 

At the same time, I presented Mr. Tshombe with a plan to give 
him Stanleyville by the end of October. The plan was simple. 5 
Commando should be concentrated forthwith at Lisala, with orders 
to advance on Stan via the axis Aketi-Buta-Banalia, as a highly 
mobile and armour-tipped column, supported by air. As each town 
fell, it must be garrisoned by troops of the A.N.C., who would be 
flown in. Belgian mercenaries, who were now arriving in the Congo 
in large numbers, would accompany the A.N.C. and would be used 
as military police. Finally, Belgian Technical Assistance would 
provide men to administer the captured towns, as we went forward. 

The Prime Minister nodded his approval. He was attracted to the 
idea of a quick capture of Stanleyville and he could see that, although 
the plan would be heavy on air transport, it would be light on road 
transport and had the element of speed about it. He liked it in prin- 
ciple, he added, but he was not a military man and he was loath to 
interfere with the Commander-in-Chief, whom he trusted implicitly 
in these matters. He would discuss it with him, however, and he felt 
sure the General would give it a sympathetic hearing. 

As it was now getting quite dark, Mr. Tshombe switched on his 
desk lamp. Nothing happened. He tried the room lights, with the 
same result. I tried a standard lamp in one corner. Still no light. 

“Ca c'est le Congo!” said Mr. Tshombe with a broad grin. 


That evening I was introduced to Ferdinand Calistrat, a natural- 
ised Spaniard, Roumanian by birth. He had served with the Spanish 
Foreign Legion in romantic sounding places like Rio Muni and Ifni 
and wanted to join 5 Commando. Furthermore, he had been world 
record holder of the hop, skip and jump for some years—he proved 
it with some well creased records—and was just the man to take over 
the training of my men in P.T. and unarmed combat. He had not 
one word of English at this interview, but a few days later he had 
mastered the fundamentals of the English language and could 
swear convincingly at my horrible men in Kamina. He was a 
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personal friend of Mr. Tshombe, having been his physical fitness 
instructor in Madrid and, as such, I felt he could be of great value 
to us. He proved his worth almost at once. That evening he conduc~ 
ted me on a tour of the Leopoldville nightclubs! 

Leopoldville night spots cater principally for the Congolese. They 
do not pander to the tourist. Consequently they are less inhibited, 
and the tourist feels daringly conscious that he is lifting the veil a 
little on real African life. Noise is the chief deterrent in these places, 
as the average Congolese cannot believe he is being entertained 
unless his eardrums are on the point of bursting. Conversation is 
quite impossible and there is no alternative but to relax and give 
oneself over to the sensual rhythm of a noisy band. 

Most nightclubs have floor shows of great length, but these lack 
something in versatility. African ritual dancing is the usual offering. 
Large gentlemen wearing very little beat out the time on giant drums 
whilst well-proportioned maidens, similarly undressed, stamp out 
the dance without a fault, executing tricky little routines which 
would win the admiration of any Broadway producer. 

Somewhere along the line, we were joined by an American 
journalist, a handsome man, Harvard, spoke good French, and was 
obviously one who had taken pains to study the Congolese, particu- 
larly the women. We found ourselves in a dive called “Oui Fifi.” No 
sooner were we seated than we were “lapped” by a pair of startling 
dolls. 

“This one,” said the American, grabbing an armful of heaving 
breast which appeared to be in some danger of escaping, “was Miss 
Leo, 1964!” I could believe it. 

“Er, how do you do?” I said, feeling it was perhaps a little 
inadequate to the occasion. It is not every day that I am introduced 
to a beauty queen. My wife sees to that. I engaged her mate in 
conversation, strong heady stuff such as “Nice place you’ve got here” 
and, “Do you come here often?” etc. By the time I had covered the 
high cost of drinking, my gusher ran dry. The party of the second part 
who was runner-up to Miss Leo, 1964, obviously regarded me as 
Champion Bore, 1964, and took off abruptly for more obvious 
pickings. 

Before the party broke up, the American astonished us all by 
dragging out his wallet and, for no reason other than admiration for 
Miss Leo, 1964, presented her with 25,000 francs. A King’s ransom! 

I concluded on my way home that I did not understand Ameri- 


Rescue operations: (above) releasing the priests at the Kalima mission; 
(below) Sgt. Harrison and Sgt. Wepener ferrying nuns to safety across 
the Congo River at Isangi 


In Stanleyville with the first Chinese -50 machine-gun to be captured 
by 5 Commando 
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cans, but could not help admiring the spontaneous gallantry of the 
thing, rash though it might look in the cold light of tomorrow. 


I arrived in Coquihatville the next day, minus one of my escort 
who had deserted in Leopoldville the night before. I could not have 
timed my visit better. At the local army headquarters, a great argu- 
ment was going on as to who should be issued with a newly arrived 
Unimog armoured car. As it was most needed by 52 Commando, I 
promptly issued it to them and drove off in it myself with Volunteer 
Paul Mills for Ingende. 

My first action at Bikili was to expel a group of foreign journalists, 
who had attached themselves to Captain Mueller’s headquarters. It 
was in the interests of certain European newspapers to depict the 
mercenaries as bloodthirsty killers and two Germans had been at 
great pains to produce photographs, purporting to show numbers of 
Jeunesse killed by 52 Commando in cold blood. 

52 Commando had been a very unsettled unit and had a long list 
of troubles, to which I listened patiently in an effort to sort out some 
of their gripes. The time had come, apparently, for a change in 
personnel and I now appointed Lieutenant Ben Louw as O.C. 52 
Commando and left Siegfried to complete the planning of his 
operation to capture Boende, after which he was to return to 
Kamina, to take over the Base from De Jaeger. Captain Mueller had 
commanded 52 Commando in a somewhat detached manner, which 
did not have my approval. I have always held very strong views 
about the relationship between a leader and his men and the 
remarks which follow are not intended to be a criticism of Mueller’s 
handling of his command so much as a reflection of my views. 

At platoon, company and battalion level, I am convinced that a 
commanding officer must live in the pocket of his men. He must 
know them intimately, their troubles, their fears, their weaknesses, 
their strengths, their hopes, their backgrounds, better even than 
their own families know them. Thus only will he feel his command. 
Consequently he must share their day to day life, but without being 
familiar to the point where his men will cease to respect him. 
Leadership in these circumstances is a difficult task, but success 
begins with “nearness.” A remote leader at this level is an absurdity. 

I paid my last respects at the grave of “Utah” Nel and hurried on 
down to the river to see Lieutenant Forsbrey and 54 Commando. 
His unit were living on a barge in the river and looked like soldiers. 

F 
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A few days later Mueller’s attack went in on Boende exactly as 
planned and he had the satisfaction of seeing the town fall without 
a casualty. 

52 Commando were now transferred up north to replace 51 
Commando at Bumba and 54 pressed on down the road towards 
Tkela. Back at Kamina the main column was about to leave for Stan. 


The town of Bukavu, the largest on the eastern Congo border, 
stands at the southern end of magnificent Lake Kivu, a ruby in an 
azure setting. Towards the end of August the Popular Army of 
Liberation, flushed with its easy success at Stanleyville, marched on 
Bukavu. Their main object was to consolidate their eastern flank, 
before opening operations in the west and sweeping on to Leopold- 
ville. The attack was made in the traditional Simba style with 
thousands of drug-crazed soldiers chanting “Mai Mulele” descen- 
ding on the town en masse. The A.N.C,, rallied by Lieut.-Colonel 
Leonard Mulamba, beat off the attack and inflicted an enormous 
number of casualties on the enemy. 

The victory was of the first importance in that it marked a striking 
change in the morale of the National Army who, for the very first 
time, had stood their ground and fought back with success. In 
addition, it heralded the arrival of a truly great Congolese soldier, 
who had proved himself more than a match for the rebels. As soon 
as the battle was over, Mulamba set about erecting impregnable 
defences for Bukavu and began to tighten up on the discipline of 
his troops, who were sorely in need of it. 

Bukavu was held and the rebels’ plans for the quick domination of 
the eastern border of the Congo decisively thwarted. But counter- 
attack threatened. In addition, the road running south to Uvira, the 
port at the northern end of Lake Tanganyika, was in the hands of 
the rebels, who also controlled the whole of the Ruzizi Valley 
leading to it. Reinforcements for Bukavu were urgently needed. The 
Commander-in-Chief once more looked to his strategic reserve and 
on 23rd September I was ordered to despatch yet another Comman- 
do into immediate action. 

53 Commando was made up of some of the best material we had 
at Kamina. They had had the advantage of some training, not by 
any means sufficient, but they were already a unit with a consider- 
able unit spirit, which had been fostered by their commander, Jack 
Maiden, and their second-in-command, 2nd Lieutenant George 
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Schroeder. Jack was a South African from Durban and a mature 
and level-headed chap with a wealth of experience under his capa- 
cious belt. Schroeder was an ex-professional soldier, who had been 
in the South African Defence Force, and was later described by 
Jack as “‘a military machine.” I saw the troops emplane at Kamina 
with pride. They were the best yet, and their shining record during 
the next few months brought nothing but credit to 5 Commando. 

No sooner had they landed in Bukavu, than the expected enemy 
counter-attack came in at Kabare, a town about twenty kilometres 
north. 53 Commando went into action for the first time and the 
result was decisive—the enemy were soundly beaten and never came 
again to menace Bukavu. During the action, however, there had 
been some hand to hand fighting, in which Volunteer Lotz was 
seriously wounded by a spear in his side, a wound which paralysed 
him for the next fourteen months. 

After this early success, Lieut.-Colonel Mulamba sent the unit to 
clear the Ruzizi Valley and to capture Uvira, which they did in 
double quick time for the loss of one Belgian guide, killed at Uvira. 
This town was garrisoned by the A.N.C. and 53 Commando 
recalled to Bukavu to spearhead a column which was to move north- 
wards to capture Lubero and Butembo. The Simbas had massed 
in Butembo and Maiden’s plan of attack to take the town was to 
split his unit into two parts, one part led by George Schroeder, 
which would attack from the rear, and the other part, which he led 
himself, to attack frontally. George Schroeder’s column ran straight 
into a mass of about three thousand rebels and dealt out fantastic 
damage, until the Simbas broke and fled, leaving hundreds dead 
behind them. Butembo fell to 53 Commando on 28th October for 
the loss of Volunteer Howard-Willis, a brave and popular youngster 
who had shown great courage and spirit in the attack. 

The unit was now ordered to consolidate its position in Butembo 
and to await orders for a further move forward, in concert with the 
Stanleyville column, which was to leave Kongolo three days later. 


